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certainly seemed to liave the full approval of his audience.
It ran as follows: " To my thinking, when a writer does
not sign his work, and becomes a mere wheel in a great
machine, he ought to share the income earned by that
machine. Have you retiring pensions for your aged jour-
nalists ? After they have devoted their anonymous labour
to the common task, year after year, is the bread of their
old age assured to them ? If they signed their work, surely
they would find their reward elsewhere; they would have
laboured for themselves. But when they have given their
all, even their fame, strict justice demands that they should
be treated like those old servants whose whole life has been
spent in the service of the same family."

The journalists present having derided the suggestion that
they were well paid, it seemed only natural that they should
approve the idea of old-age pensions. At that time, of course,
there already existed such organisations as the Newspaper
Press Fund; and since then various pensions have been
established by the Institute of Journalists; yet one may well
wonder if there be even nowadays anything approaching
adequate provision for the old age of journalists, of whom
the great majority are able to save little or nothing of their
earnings. It was undoubtedly this side of the question that
most influenced Zola in his remarks on anonymity, which he
regarded as being entirely in the newspaper proprietor's
favour, for it enabled him, if he chose, to cast a writer adrift                          p|

with nothing of the position which he might have held in
public esteem as the result of his labours, if his articles had                          ||

been signed. Briefly, in journalism as in other matters, Zola
was on the side of the worker and against the capitalist.

No doubt when he was invited to London, purely and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